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24 BULLETIN OF THE PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM 

ON SOME MEXICAN BONE AND IVORY CARVINGS 
IN THE LAMBORN COLLECTION 

In the Pennsylvania Museum are exhibited numerous ivory and bone 
carvings of various periods and countries, among which is a small series of 
eleven pieces acquired in Mexico by Dr. Robert H. Lamborn, some of which 
are sufficiently distinctive to deserve notice. 

A diligent search and many inquiries have brought out the fact that so 
far no special attention has been directed to the subject by scholars, although 
a number of these objects of more or less artistic excellence are in existence. 

Upon referring the question to Mrs. Zelia Nuttall, whose long residence in 
Mexico and whose wide experience as a collector as well as her sustained 
researches among Mexican antiquities have made her a high authority on such 
matters, I find that some allusions to the industry may be gleaned, scattered 
in old books and documents, and I am indebted to her for the information 
that nearly all the true ivory carvings found in Mexico are imported from the 
Philippine Islands and that their manufacture may be attributed to Chinese 
and Japanese converts to Christianity, who carved a quantity of sacred images 
of saints, and also medallions, for missionaries who brought them to Mexico 
either as offerings or as a means to raise funds for their purposes. This 
information is of special interest as it fully accounts for the fact that certain 
large ivory figures of the Virgin and Holy Child to be seen in Mexico 
have slanting Mongolian eyes. 

Of such provenance may be the example in the Museum collection, which 
is a carved tooth on which is represented in low relief a seated warrior wearing 
scale armor and a curious mitre-like helmet from which depends a large 
"couvre-nuque'Mike appendage. This headgear is strongly suggestive of a dis- 
torted Japanese helmet. The figure of the warrior is curiously outlined and 
carved in low relief on the tusk, leaving the background which is painted 
green. The chair or throne has animal feet, and a grotesque animal, which 
recalls the Chinese dog or lion, crouches under the seat at the back. The 
entire physiognomy of the object, which may have belonged to a set of 
chessmen or some such game, takes one back to Asia for its model. 

As a rule such carvings as those collected by Dr. Lamborn were made 
in the prisons of Mexico and were sold for the benefit of the prisoners. Others 
were carved in the monasteries, and brought as souvenirs of pilgrimages made 
at certain especially holy spots, or at festivals of the saints and on other 
religious occasions. 

Most of the pieces in the Lamborn series are without art or merit, but 
among them are included some specimens interesting as expressing the blend- 
ing of ethnic elements that produced them and the surviving influence of the 
original Indian art persisting after the conversion of the artists to Christianity. 
While the majority are crude religious objects of Catholic worship, others, 
one especially, show a striking mixture of Biblical teaching, grafted on 
aboriginal reminiscence. The piece shown in the accompanying illustration is 
seven inches high, of ivory, and represents a fountain pyramidally built up in 
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several tiers, surmounted with the bust of an Indian woman wearing a crown 
of feathers and a necklace of beads. Over her left shoulder is flung a drapery, 
once painted red, that leaves exposed the right shoulder and breast. Below 
a puma-like head belches forth the stream of water into a shell from which 
birds are drinking. On the tier below, lambs are standing, each reaching out 
to browse on green trees that grow on either side of the piece. A central 
figure of a lamb is lying down. Below again, and forming the base of the 




MEXICAN CARVED BONE FIGURES AND MEDALLIONS 
In the Robert H. Lamborn Collection 



piece is a shell-like gilded grotto which supports the entire structure. In 
this, in a recumbent attitude, with his head resting on his hand, is John the 
Evangelist reading from the open Book. The saint is clad in a red gown 
dotted with white. The accessories are gilt. On the sides of the lower tier 
are pumas crouching in similar recesses; these are more plainly treated than 
St. John's grotto and ungilded. The workmanship varies, the ivory Indian 
head is well executed and full of character. The lower part, while carved 
with considerable minutiae and attention to detail, is more or less crude. Such 
as it is, however, it was probably the chef d'ceuvre of the artist and Mrs. 
Nuttall suggests that it may have been made for presentation to a bishop or 
other patron. Often in church decoration, or at Christmas, when they cele- 
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brate the "Nacimiento," one may note the most incongruous combinations of 
sacred and profane subjects, and at all times Indian heads appear in most 
unexpected places. 

Two small medallions, one of fine workmanship, belong to another class 
of objects. These were worn as pendants, often under glass framed in silver, 
or might be set in old household shrines as ornaments. Some were in open- 
work. 

The two specimens in the Lamborn collection are carved and painted on 
both sides and were probably of the former class. One represents St. Joseph 
bearing the Child Jesus on his left arm while in the right hand he holds a 
tall staff, or standard. The details of the carving were rubbed with red as 
was his cloak, the Child's dress and the drapery on the curtain back of the 
standard. A table or altar stands on the left of the same. On the reverse 
the Child Jesus, clad in a light blue cloak over a red gown, stands between 
two elders whose garments were painted red, black and orange, while the 
Holy Ghost in form of the dove, hovers above his head. 

Another is of fine and elaborate workmanship. One side represents the 
Assumption of the Virgin, while on the other is a fine low relief of a bearded 
figure that may be St. Joseph, resplendent in gilt robes with a red flowing 
mantle, holding the Child Christ. The fact that the saintly male figure stands 
on the earth's globe (painted blue) and that cherubs' heads flutter at his 
feet on either side, while both his head and that of the Infant Jesus wear 
a grand halo of sun rays, would incline one to see in the bearded figure 
God the father or even the man Christ himself, whose usual type it reproduces, 
rather than St. Joseph. 

The best of the minor bone carvings is a figure of a sleeping boy with 
gilt hair, resting his head on his hand, while a lamb is flung over his shoulder. 
A small and crude image of St. Vincent de Paul holding an infant in his 
arms, while rough in workmanship, is interesting as a subject. SYS 




